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1) I ntroduction 

A nti-natalism is the view that it is (almost) always wrong to bring people (and perhaps 
all sentient beings) into existence. This view is most famously defended by David 
Benatar (1997, 2006). There are, however, other routes to an anti-natal conclusion. In 
this respect, Seana Shiffrin's paper, "Wrongful Life, Procreative Responsibility, and 
the Significance of Harm” (1999), has been rather neglected in the natal debate. 
Though she appears unwilling to conclude that procreation is always wrong, I believe 
that she in fact puts forth a case for anti-natalism no less compelling than Benatar's. 
My overall aim here is to demonstrate the force of her argument by defending a 
Shiffrin-esque route to anti-natalism from a powerful objection. This objection appeals 
to the common belief that because most people endorse their creation, procreation of¬ 
ten is all-things-considered permissible. I will show how this objection fails, and why 
Shiffrin’s rationale for anti-natalism, as I will be representing it, ought to be taken se¬ 
riously. 

I will proceed by briefly explaining Shiffrin's argument, pointing out some key dif¬ 
ferences between her views and Benatar’s, and illustrating how her argument can be 
employed to construct and defend a principle of permissible harm that supports anti- 
natalism. The key feature of this principle is that it is impermissible for one to impose 
serious, ongoing and inescapable (without great cost) harm upon an unconsenting indi¬ 
vidual purely for the sake of granting that individual benefits. I will test this principle 
against a strong objection that appeals to a view many people hold, and that David 
DeGrazia (2011) has recently put forward. 1 This objection, which I will be referring to 
as the objection from "endorsement”, holds that it is permissible to bring persons into 
existence if we have good reasons for presuming that these persons will be, without 
delusion, glad to have been created. On the behalf of the anti-natalist, I in turn advance 
four replies to this view. I conclude with a brief discussion of three other objections 
that could be made to Shiffrin’s arguments. 

2) Shiffrin's (Reluctant) "Anti-natalism" 

Shiffrin is aware of Benatar's early (1997) statement of his anti-natal views, though 
she does not respond to them. There are, as she acknowledges, 2 similarities between 
her views and Benatar's. To my mind, the most crucial similarities are both authors’ 

1 N B: As of time of writing, all references to DeGrazia are to an unpublished version of his work, and 
the cited page numbers are thus likely to differ from the published version of his text. 

2 In a footnote, Shiffrin (1999:136) mentions that Benatar, "[i]ndependently... has advanced some related 
arguments that causing to exist imposes burdens on children..." 
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intuitions that we have stronger obligations not to harm than to benefit, their emphasis 
on the moral relevance of the fact that if we do not procreate, then no one will face the 
harms of existence, and their emphasis on the seriousness of the harms to which pro¬ 
creation exposes children. A crucial difference between their views is that Shiffrin 
grants that creation might in fact often result in an overall benefit to children—though 
she entertains the possibility that it might nevertheless always be impermissible to act 
to bestow this benefit. 

Both Benatar and Shiffrin are clear about not viewing procreation as a morally inno¬ 
cent activity. Shiffrin advances what she terms the "equivocal view" (Shiffrin 
1999:136), which sees procreation as an intrinsically morally problematic endeavour, 
as it always involves "serious moral hazards" (Shiffrin 1999:136). 3 What all procre¬ 
ators must realise, she asserts, is that by creating new people they are imposing signifi¬ 
cant harm upon these persons (Shiffrin 1999:136-7). This is an “imposition" not only 
because non-existent persons cannot give their consent to be harmed, but also because 
it is indeed the very nature of harm to transform the agent experiencing it into an 
“endurer" as opposed to an actively willing agent (Shiffrin 1999:123-4). 

Furthermore, the standard defence for the harms of creation— namely that they are 
offset by the greater benefits of being in existence—does not work, says Shiffrin. On 
her account of harm, procreation appears generally impermissible because it imposes a 
(serious) harm to nonconsenting individuals that is not for a suitably important 
end—which apparently is, for Shiffrin, only the prevention of greater harm (Shiffrin 
1999:128-9). Here she argues that whilst we consider it morally permissible to harm 
someone in order to prevent a greater harm befalling her—for example, when rescuers 
or surgeons must injure persons in order to rescue them from far worse harms— we do 
not consider it similarly morally permissible to harm an unconsenting person in order 
to secure her a greater "pure benefit" (Shiffrin 1999:126-7). These kinds of benefits 
impart (non-essential) improvements—sensual pleasure, material enrichment, and the 
like—to our lives, and do not derive their "beneficial" status from the removal or pre¬ 
vention of harm (Shiffrin 1999:124-5). As examples of pure benefits that we would 
deem it wrong to break an unconsenting patient's arm for, Shiffrin lists "supernormal 
memory, a useful store of encyclopedic knowledge, twenty IQ points worth of extra 
intellectual ability, or the ability to consume immoderate amounts of alcohol or fat 
without side effects" (Shiffrin 1999:127). 

Shiffrin (1999:127) employs a parable to presumably suggest that creation repre¬ 
sents the bestowal of pure benefits (among other things), which appear impermissible 
to bestow. I summarise this parable below: 

Wealthy/Unlucky Case 

Wealthy is a very wealthy individual. One day he decides to share some of his 
wealth with his neighbours, who live on a nearby island. They are in no need of 
extra money. Wealthy gets into his plane with a hundred cubes of gold bullion. 

His intention is to drop these gold cubes from the sky. He goes about doing 
this, taking care not to hit anyone. He is aware that his actions could maim, or 
even kill, but he has no other means of distributing his wealth. M ost of the re¬ 
cipients of gold cubes are surprised but happy to receive their unexpected gifts. 


3 Benatar emphasises that there is a sort of gamble one takes when deciding to conceive a child, some¬ 
thing he calls "procreational Russian roulette" (Benatar 2006:92). 
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One person, Unlucky, does in fact get hit, and the impact breaks his arm. Un¬ 
lucky is glad to have the extra money— a life-changing fortune, in fact— but he 
is unsure as to whether he would have consented beforehand to have been 
placed in harm’s way to receive it. 

Wealthy might have delivered an all-things-considered benefit to Unlucky, but in do¬ 
ing so he placed Unlucky at great risk where no such risk previously existed, and in¬ 
deed inflicted a serious injury upon Unlucky. Similarly, even when parents create per¬ 
sons who come to consider their lives to be al I-thi ngs-considered beneficial, parents 
expose their offspring to potentially serious harms: 

Even if [Wealthy] took the greatest care, he imposed risk of harm and injury on 
another without consent and without the justification that it was necessary to 
avoid a more substantial harm. Everyday procreation may be described in simi¬ 
lar terms (Shiffrin 1999:136). 

All lives—even the best ones—contain harms. Shiffrin stresses that parents impose 
these harms upon their offspring, in the sense that their offspring are not available to 
give their consent to be placed in harm’s way. Furthermore, whilsta rescuer can be ex¬ 
cused from liability for the harm he causes due to the fact that he acts to alleviate a 
greater harm, neither Wealthy nor parents can say that their actions were in aid of alle¬ 
viating a greater harm. 4 Unlucky and the other members of his community—and, by 
analogy, the unborn—are in no need of rescuing. To clarify, the reason it is justifiable 
for a rescuer to harm his rescuee is not available to the procreator. Being created, on 
Shiffrin’s view, is thus not comparable to being saved from a greater harm (for 
non-existers cannot suffer harm), nor is it the bestowal of a pure benefit; being created 
is, in effect, a "burden-riddled mixed benefit" (Shiffrin 1999:140). 5 

To my mind, Shiffrin is appealing to the following sort of principle: 

Shiffrin’s Principle of Permissible Harm (Principle A): 

It is permissible for one to knowingly harm unconsenting patient A to a non-trivial de¬ 
gree if, and only if the following conditions are met: a) one imposes the harm with the 
reasonable expectation of thereby alleviating or saving patient A from a pre-existing 
or anticipated harm; and b) the imposed harm is a lesser harm than the harm one 
aims to alleviate. 

I think Principle A takes into account the most salient features of Shiffrin’s position 
regarding permissible harm. Shiffrin does not think it is (ordinarily) permissible to 
harm a patient in order to bestow a pure benefit upon this patient. I have thus not seen 
it necessary to mention the bestowal of pure benefits in constructing the above princi¬ 
ple; only features necessary to justify harm to an unconsenting patient are included, 
and, as can be seen, there aren't many such features on Shiffrin's viewpoint. 

As I have noted, Shiffrin does not intend to argue for anti-natalism, strictly speak¬ 
ing. She is explicit about this: 

4 I set aside the possible "harm" of (intentional) extinction. 

5 Benatar (2006:1) makes the stronger judgement of creation as a "net harm". Briefly, what Benatar 
means here is that there is a fundamental asymmetry between harms and benefits, such that the benefits 
of coming into existence never outweigh the harms. I am unclear as to why Shiffrin calls creation a sort 
of "benefit" (as opposed to a "burden-riddled action or event", say). In any case, recall that Benatar 
(2006:1) makes the stronger judgement of creation as a "net harm". Briefly, what Benatar means here 
is that there is a fundamental asymmetry between harms and benefits, such that the benefits of coming 
into existence never outweigh the harms. 
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I am not advancing the claim that procreation is alI-things-considered wrong. It 
is consistent with these arguments to regard nonconsensual, burden-imposing 
actions as morally problematic but not always impermissible, or to regard pro¬ 
creation as a special case. All i mean to advance is the claim that because pro¬ 
creation involves a nonconsensual imposition of significant burdens, it is mor¬ 
ally problematic and its imposer may justifiably be held responsible for its 
harmful results(Shiffrin 1999:139). 

Perhaps she fears that an anti-natal conclusion will be considered a reductio of her ar¬ 
guments. In any case, I am of the view that it is in fact not consistent with Shiffrin's 
arguments to consider avoidable, nonconsensual burden-imposing actions—specifi¬ 
cally procreative actions—permissible. Consider the fact that Shiffrin argues that 
Wealthy should compensate Unlucky. She gives two possible positions one could 
adopt to explain this judgement. The first, stronger position holds that Wealthy’s ac¬ 
tions were morally wrong, all things considered, because his actions violated some¬ 
thing like my Principle A: Wealthy’s action "risked and inflicted serious harm on 
nonconsenting individuals but was not in the service of a suitably important end (such 
as the prevention of greater harm to them)’’ (Shiffrin 1999:128-9). 

The second, weaker position holds that Wealthy's actions were (merely) pro tanto 
wrong, but al I-thi ngs-considered permissible as long as he adequately compensated for 
any "incidental harm” he inflicted (Shiffrin 1999:129). Shiffrin is explicit about which 
position one ought to adopt: "I am inclined toward the stronger position and believe 
that Wealthy acted immorally” (Shiffrin 1999:129). I submit that if she intends the 
Wealthy/Unlucky parable to be analogous with procreation, and she believes that 
Wealthy acts impermissibly, then she must conclude that procreators act imper¬ 
missibly. To be clear, parents, on this hard version of Shiffrin, act immorally when 
they impose the harms of existence upon their offspring. 

I have mentioned compensation as a possible strategy to defend creation. I further 
explore the objection from compensation elsewhere. 6 This objection, to be clear, holds 
that it is permissible for one to bring individuals into existence if one intends to offer 
adequate compensation for the harms to which one exposes these individuals. In my 
view, a stronger case can be made for the permissibility of creation from another ob¬ 
jection. According to this popular and initially appealing objection, procreation is 
all-things-considered permissible if there is a high probability of parents’ procreative 
actions garnering the subsequent endorsement of their offspring. M any people, if not 
most, do indeed appear to endorse their parents’ pro-natal decisions. According to the 
current line of reasoning, procreation is thus ordinarily permissible. 7 

3) T he E ndorsement 0 bj ection 

It is important to note that endorsement is not equivalent to hypothetical consent, nor 
is it the same as subsequent consent. Consent is a relational property, in the sense that 
consent always entails a sort of tacit agreement or contractual relationship between 
two or more individuals or institutions. Endorsement is different. Endorsement is 

6 Assessing Anti-Natalism: A Philosophical Examination of the Morality of Procreation (unpublished 
MA dissertation, University of Johannesburg, 2012). 

7 Where it is known that an individual will be born with terrible disadvantages—where individuals will 
be born into a life of slavery, for instance, or into a life characterised by terrible suffering due to a ge¬ 
netic disease—the friend of endorsement can concede that it would be wrong to procreate in such 
cases. 
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purely internal to the individual; even if it is about another's actions, it does not essen¬ 
tially involve a relationship with her. She can consent to another’s actions; whether or 
not she endorses them is another matter. This distinction is particularly evident in 
cases where "consent" is given under duress. 

As I will be characterising its (mis)use, the spirit of “endorsement" is often thought 
to be captured by the phrase, "I'm glad you did that for me." To my mind, this is the 
sense in which most people seem to understand endorsement when talking about their 
creation; most people say something like, "I'm glad to be alive." This appears to be the 
sense in which DeGrazia understands endorsement as well. The fact 8 that the majority 
of people appear to endorse their existence, and what this fact means for the morality 
of procreation, need to be examined in detail. 

What is the best explanation for the prevalence of this gladness? Benatar and 
DeGrazia have very different views, whilst Shiffrin is mostly silent on the issue. 9 Ac¬ 
cording to DeGrazia (2011:34), the best explanation for the prevalence of gladness at 
being alive is that most people, contra Benatar, are undeluded in their life assessments. 
DeGrazia is interested in factors that may justify procreation: he understands the 
"undeluded gladness factor" (2011:34) to be a necessary, but not obviously sufficient, 
condition for judging when procreation may be permissible (2011:35, 38). W hen I re¬ 
fer to "the friend of endorsement", I am thus not referring exclusively to DeGrazia, 
whose own estimation of the force of the undeluded gladness factor is weaker than I 
think it can plausibly be represented. After all, many, if not most, people appear to be 
pro-natal friends of endorsement! 10 

The friend of endorsement, as I will be representing him, says that though some acts 
of procreation are wrong— namely, where it is almost certain that children will be born 
into lives not worth living—many (if not most) acts of procreation lead to lives 
deemed to be worth living by their bearers. On this view, all Shiffrin does, at best, is 
provide reasons for why procreation might be considered a pro tanto wrong. * 11 In other 
words, procreation, though normally wrong (to some degree), might be an act that can 
be rendered permissible due to other moral considerations. The friend of endorsement 
wants to say that the reasonable expectation of endorsement renders the pro tanto 
wrongness of procreation permissible. He claims that many people consider their lives 
to be worth living, are glad to have been born, and, crucially, are not deluded about 
their life assessments. And so, if a person truly is glad to have been born— such glad¬ 
ness signifying an endorsement of her creation—her parents surely could not be said 
to have acted wrongly in creating her. Thus, not all lives, contra anti-natalism, are 
wrong to start, for many people seem to have lives they are without delusion glad for. 

8 I concede, for the sake of argument, that this is a fact, but I am not sure that it really is. On the face of 
it, high suicide rates seem to temper optimistic estimations of the prevalence of gladness. 

9 Apart from saying that most recipients of Wealthy’s gold bullion are "delighted” (1999:127), Shiffrin 
also opines that "most children experience their imposed lives as miraculous benefits" (1999:141). 

10 A quick note on my usage of the words "deluded" and "delusional". I use these words to be consistent 
with the style adopted by DeGrazia. He appears to use these words in a loose, non-technical sense, and 
so do I. Briefly, I take it that we both mean that judgements which are undeluded are not so adversely 
affected or motivated by non-rational psychological mechanisms— adaptation, etc —as to render them 
dubious or inadmissible. 

11 DeGrazia (2011:23-4, 27) also advances this reading of Shiffrin. I think that he is correct both in as¬ 
serting that Shiffrin herself only intends to defend this claim, and that Shiffrin's arguments can easily 
be read as motivating the stronger claim that procreation is always wrong. 
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As I will be characterising him, the friend of endorsement wants endorsement to be 
sufficient to render procreation permissible. Heconcedes that procreation might bepro 
tanto wrong, but permissible if there are good reasons for assuming the (future) 
undeluded endorsement of the one acted upon. For instance, it might appear pro tanto 
wrong, albeit in a weaker sense than in the case of creation, to deceive someone, but 
nonetheless permissible in light of other considerations. Consider the following exam¬ 
ple of deception in order to promote what appears to be a pure benefit: 

Surprise Party Case 

J anet and Y oko are friends. J anet wants to throw Y oko a surprise party to cele¬ 
brate Y oko's big promotion at work, and so she goes to some length to distract, 
misinform, mislead and generally lie to Yoko. On the day of the party, Janet 
even goes to the extent of preventing Y oko from fulfilling Y oko's own plans 
for the day, hiding her car keys and telling the sulking Yoko that she must 
come along to a friend's house "for a party". Janet goes to these lengths be¬ 
cause she is sure that Y oko will be immensely glad that J anet managed to keep 
the party a surprise from her: Y oko loves surprises just as much as she loves 
parties. 

Janet's actions appear permissible, because, for one thing, she is not trying to harm 
Y oko, and, further, she has good reasons for assuming that Y oko will endorse her ac¬ 
tions. It can thus be suggested that the friend of endorsement is appealing to the fol¬ 
lowing sort of principle: 

The Friend of Endorsement's Principle of Permissible FI arm (Principle B): 

It is permissible for one to knowingly harm unconsenting patient A to a 
non-trivial degree if, and only if, the following conditions are met: a) one has 
good reasons for presuming patient A’s subsequent and undeluded endorse¬ 
ment of one’s action: and b) though one foresees this harm, one does not intend 
it . 12 

It is usually thought that procreators often have good reasons for presuming that their 
offspring will be glad to have been born. Furthermore, (most) procreators do not in¬ 
tend to harm their offspring by conceiving them. Appealing to something like Princi¬ 
ple B, the friend of endorsement puts forward an initially plausible case for the 
permissibility of procreation. But I believe that his view is mistaken, and, in the fol¬ 
lowing section, I show how it can be defeated. 

4) Replies to the Endorsement Objection 

I have four replies to the friend of endorsement on behalf of the anti-natalist. I group 
these four replies under two levels. On the first level, I grant Principle B but show that 
it doesn't give the friend of endorsement what he needs to defend procreation. FI ere I 
argue (in 4.1) that what might be motivating B is various conflations; none is equiva- 

12 David Boonin has opined that Principle B seems to imply that one must have some prior view of what 
is right in order to know what would be endorsed, and that, if this is indeed the case, endorsement isn't 
doing the justificatory work, if my act is permissible according to some endorsement-independent stan¬ 
dard, then that standard, and not endorsement, is what renders my action permissible. W e ought thus to 
reject Principle B. I could well agree with Boonin. As I will make clear in the main text, despite its in¬ 
tuitive appeal, there is something extraordinary about appealing to endorsement as a sufficient condi¬ 
tion for justifying harmful actions. 
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lent to an endorsement of one's creation. I then (again) suggest (in 4.2) that the delu¬ 
sion criterion in Principle B is not satisfied in the case of procreation. On the second 
level, I cast doubt upon the principle itself and conclude that it lacks justification. 
Here, i first discuss (in 4.3) a counterexample to Principle B, and then argue (in 4.4) 
that the friend of endorsement ultimately does not put forward a legitimate moral argu¬ 
ment i n the sense that no promi nent moral theory supports it. 

4.1. Should Endorsement Be Equated with Gladness? 

W hen assessing the morality of procreation, the friend of endorsement may equate en¬ 
dorsement with an alleged undeluded gladness at being alive. But if this is indeed what 
he does, then it does not look like Principle B can motivate a defence of procreation. 
The friend of endorsement should want (undeluded) judgment and not gladness. The 
two are not equivalent. Consider this revealing but neglected distinction between two 
understandings of "an endorsement of one’s creation": 

El. Endorsement, emotional: 

"I am glad to have been born. Therefore (or, "in other words"), I endorse my 
creation.” 


E2. Endorsement, rational: 

"I think that my parents were all-things-considered justified in creating me. i 
therefore endorse my creation." 

i am doubtful of the move of considering endorsement primarily as an emotional phe¬ 
nomenon. Itappears to me that the friend of endorsement, DeGrazia included, sees en¬ 
dorsement like this. On the friend of endorsement's view, El, to be glad that one was 
created is to endorse one's creation. This picture of endorsement can be contrasted 
with another. On this alternative picture, E2, one examines one's creation rationally, 
and deems one’s parents to have acted, all things considered, permissibly. 

For me, the latter construal of endorsement—as more of a cognitive evaluation than 
a purely emotional appraisal— is the more appealing. After all, when it comes to judg¬ 
ments regarding matters of great importance—specifically those that impact upon oth¬ 
ers—we are not usually satisfied with conclusions that stem exclusively, or even pri¬ 
marily, from the emotions. For instance, we would prefer a society where people care¬ 
fully considered their options at election time, and not a society where people voted 
out of blind (that is, emotional) allegiance to particular political parties. Even if excel¬ 
lent reasons do in fact exist for adopting a certain position, holding that position en¬ 
tirely for emotive reasons surely isn't desirable or morally commendable. I assert that 
we ought to require rational, measured views, especially when we intend to rely on 
these views to make monumental decisions with far-ranging consequences. Procre¬ 
ative acts are paradigm cases of such decisions. 

The friend of endorsement could object that i propose too strict a standard for actual 
endorsement, in that I neglect the fact that we sometimes do seek type-El endorse¬ 
ments. For instance, I might decide to give my young niece a birthday gift. Suppose 
that I do not know her very well, and am thus unsure as to what gift to give her. I do 
some research into the sort of gifts she will most likely be glad to receive, i present her 
my gift, and, in order to confirm that I have made the right choice, I will look for an 
immediate emotional response—signs of "gladness". 

However, this gift-giving case backfires against the endorsement-as-gladness view. 
M y niece might appear glad to have received my gift, but it would be strange for her to 
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say, "I endorse your gift," or, "I endorse your act of gift-giving." This lends credence 
to my view that gladness and endorsement are not synonymous or co-referential. 

It might seem that people typically El-endorse their creation. To my mind, this may 
have something to do with the fact that most people avoid philosophical delibera¬ 
tion—especially about their creation. Adopting a revised view of procreative endorse¬ 
ment like E2, or even understanding the need for it, seems to require considerable re¬ 
flection to satisfy. If we accept my claim that endorsement as rational appraisal (E2) 
ought to be our standard, then we can see that, in addition to Benatarand DeGrazia, it 
is plausible to posit a third (Benatar-esque) explanation for the prevalence of gladness: 
most people are putatively glad to have been born due to a lack of philosophical re¬ 
flection. And in the absence of such, they do not often "endorse" their creation in the 
relevant sense. 

Furthermore, people do not even clearly endorse their creation if we adopt El as our 
standard. The reason is that people often confuse, for instance, gladness at being alive 
with gladness at being bom— which are not equivalent. 13 The friend of endorsement 
is, I suspect, often conflating these two states. (To my mind, DeGrazia makes this con¬ 
flation.) There are many components to being "glad to be alive", and being "glad to be 
born" need not be one of them. For instance, near-death experiences often cause peo¬ 
ple to reassess the value of their lives and gain a new appreciation for being alive. Of¬ 
ten, though, such experiences motivate these people to assess their lives in terms of 
their mortality—that is, death (the end of life) and not birth (the commencement of 
life). 14 

To be clear, for Principle B to justify procreation, we need endorsement of—which 
(for the sake of argument) might be gladness about— the act that caused one to exist, 
and not just the contents or quality of one’s life. T o see the point, return to the case of 
my niece. Perhaps my niece is initially glad to receive my gift, but, after reflection, 
thinks that it was wrong of me to present it to her. Perhaps she suspects some ulterior 
motive on my part. M aybe I have presented her the gift partly, or entirely, to impress 
other people, to present myself in a more favourable light. Perhaps she is glad to have 
the gift (it brings her joy), but she might well not be glad that I gave it to her; she does 
not, that is to say, endorse my actions. By analogy, one might be glad to exist, but that 
does not mean that one is glad that one was created. 

Consider the following two cases where the two come apart. First, think of a person 
who is glad for having had the experiences she's had in life, and is glad to be alive, but 
would still choose not to have had her life started, given certain intolerably harmful 
events, perhaps, she's had to endure. 15 FI ere, "glad to be alive" alone doesn’t get us to 
"glad to have been born''— let alone to an endorsement of being born in the reflective 
sense I think is relevant. Second, there seems to me to be a difference between being 
glad for the way one’s life has gone (it could have been worse, after all), and being 
glad that one’s life was started, it seems eminently plausible to me that people could 
express an outlook that makes the latter distinction. 

13 For my purposes, "being born" is synonymous with "being created". 

14 On a related point, though a near-death event— such as a narrow escape from being murdered by one's 
hostage takers, for instance—can perhaps make one monumentally glad to be alive, and though one in¬ 
deed might recognise that this gladness would not have arisen without this event, one might neverthe¬ 
less wish that one never had to endure the harm of this perspective-shifting event. 

15 This is a modification of an idea expressed by David Blumenfeld (2009). Blumenfeld claims that it is 
plausible to think that a person would refuse to live her life again, were it possible, due to certain harm¬ 
ful experiences she would once again have to endure. 
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To summarise, there are two issues here. First, people often adopt the incorrect un¬ 
derstanding of endorsement as gladness. If I am correct in asserting that E2 is instead 
the appropriate standard, then Principle B doesn't justify procreation, because en¬ 
dorsement then involves reflection of a kind in which people rarely engage. Second, 
even if El is the correct conception of endorsement, pro-natalists regularly conflate 
different objects of gladness, and thus illegitimately presume endorsement of procre¬ 
ation. People make the leap from being glad to be alive, on the one hand, which might 
well be frequent, to being glad about their creation (and creation in general), on the 
other, which perhaps is not. i have argued that, despite its commonness, this leap is 
without justification. 

4.2. Can Endorsement Arise without Delusion? 

For the sake of argument, grant the claim that gladness and endorsement are equiva¬ 
lent. Suppose that El—endorsement as gladness—is an adequate standard. This still 
might not give the friend of endorsement what he needs, i am going to suggest that 
there are compelling reasons for believing that gladness at one's creation might rarely 
arise without delusion. 

Adherents to endorsement, along with DeGrazia, should want to exclude "endorse¬ 
ment" that arises due to the adaptive mechanisms Benatar (2006:64-8) discusses, in 
other words, friends of endorsement should want to say that, despite the adaptive 
mechanisms we do in fact have, our (life-affirming) life assessments are nevertheless 
reliable Flowever, in support of a Benatarian claim, it strikes me that coming into exis¬ 
tence might be the ultimate test of our rationality in the face of our adaptive mecha¬ 
nisms. I submit that there is much to impede the (for the sake of argument, delibera¬ 
tive) formation of anti-natal conclusions. Consider the fact that so many people, even 
those with seemingly terrible lives, find anti-natal ideas unintuitive—unspeakable, 
even. M any unhappy people try to find happiness in sexual activities—either for ex¬ 
clusively pleasurable or procreative ends. Think about the problem of overpopulation 
and hungry babies in poverty-stricken societies. Closing off such avenues for finding 
fulfilment (or simply for escape) might understandably meet with considerable 
resistance. 

Consider also how foreign the ideas of anti-natalism are: they seem to make a mock¬ 
ery of centuries of human evolution, struggle and endeavour, the search for meaning, 
the "natural goodness” of the family unit, the "purity” of the mother-child union, and 
so on. In this respect, I find similarities between anti-natalism and atheism. As with the 
idea that it is always wrong to procreate, many people find the idea that there is no god 
deeply unintuitive. This is at least in part because the idea goes against centuries of hu¬ 
man tradition, and many atheists still face ridicule and/or persecution for their beliefs. 
Anti-natalism says that all people are wrongfully created, must endure serious harms 
they ought not to have been exposed to, and must face, and fall to, (arguably) the most 
serious of all harms: death. And this apparently absurd cycle of birth and death has 
been going on for millennia! But, similarly, the atheist is struck by the absurdity of re¬ 
ligious persecution and violence—which has also been going on for millennia, and 
shows no signs of going extinct. Many people think that the removal of god means 
that life ceases to have any meaning and that all morality falls away. Atheism makes 
no sense to such people. To many atheists, on the other hand, atheism is the most, or 
perhaps only rational position, and it does not somehow destroy ethics or render life 
meaningless, in my view at least, atheism is with good reason the default position of 
the Academy; but it remains, revealingly, a minority view in wider society. It would be 
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naive to suggest that this is because most people (read: non-academics) have a better 
idea of what's what. On the contrary. M ost people, though, will continue to hold theis- 
tic views, for mostly untenable reasons. Similarly, anti-natalism might never gain 
widespread support, given the conceptual challenges and courage required to make 
sense of such an uncommon and seemingly cheerless view. 

Given these considerations regarding the unpalatabiIity of, and steep intellectual 
challenge offered by, anti-natal views, I suggest that it is no wonder that these ideas 
are resisted by so many. But there are arguments (in my view, good ones) for these 
"unintuitive" ideas. The same cannot be said for many of the other debunked positions 
to which masses of people cling, it is not enough to show, as the friend of endorse¬ 
ment tries to do, that a view held by many (namely endorsement as gladness) suffi¬ 
ciently justifies holding that view. To my mind, the preceding strongly suggests that 
pro-natal beliefs arise from, and thrive under, much the same circumstances as theistic 
beliefs. As such, there are, i assert, strong reasons to believe that the popularity of 
pro-natalism may be due to widespread delusion. 

4.3. Some Harms Remain Impermissible Despite Endorsement 

it is possible to grant that i) gladness can be equated with endorsement, and that ii) en¬ 
dorsement without delusion is possible, whilst denying that an appeal to endorsement 
is a sound moral strategy—that is, whilst rejecting Principle B. Apart from the degree 
of harm involved, some actions continue to appear impermissible despite apparently 
good reasons to assume that they will be endorsed. 

For example, imagine that someone who is sexually assaulted comes to endorse the 
actions of her assailant. Perhaps she sees this as an expression of his affection for 
her— and she is glad to have his affection— or his actions result in her bearing children 
she comes to love dearly. Assume her assailant, for whatever reason, does not judge 
his actions to involve any serious harm. Furthermore, assume that he is perhaps moti¬ 
vated to act in this harmful manner because he believes that his partner will be glad 
that he decided to so vigorously display his attraction to her. For most of human his¬ 
tory, conceivably, many marriages contained (and unfortunately continue to contain) 
such scenarios. 

The obvious reply on behalf of the friend of endorsement is that sexual assault re¬ 
mains wrong, because despite the assailant having an intention to benefit his partner, 
she is glad that he acted in this manner toward her due to faulty reasoning. What is 
more, he ought to know that her gladness arises in this deluded manner. The reply, to 
be clear, is that procreation is disanalogous with this example: procreators, though 
they foresee harm, do not intend this harm; rather, they intend to benefit their off¬ 
spring, and their offspring are, without delusion, glad to have been created. 

Flowever, this reply assumes that sexual assault is wrong in a way that procreation is 
not. It assumes that sexual assault is perhaps always wrong, and that there is a prima 
facie case for believing that those who think otherwise do so due to deluded reasons, 
but that procreation is merely pro tanto wrong, with a prima facie case for believing 
that there are good reasons for assuming its permissibility. I think that it is possible to 
contest this reply. Apart from noting that anti-natalism challenges precisely the notion 
that there is a prima facie case for the permissibility of procreation, I must emphasise 
that many factors are taken into account when deciding whether something is "reason¬ 
able" not. One factor that could motivate the view that a judgement is reasonable is its 
consistency with received wisdom, it could be argued that both the victim and perpe¬ 
trator in the above example were not being unreasonable: it was not unreasonable for 
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them to believe the things they did, because, traditionally, the sort of action they were 
reviewing was considered permissible. Similarly, would-be parents are not necessarily 
unreasonable, or deluded, to appeal to the traditional view of procreation as a morally 
innocent activity. 

B ut the point I want to emphasise here is that there is a difference between a correct 
and a reasonable judgement—a distinction the friend of endorsement's view appar¬ 
ently neglects, itstrikes me that something isamisswith his strategy. Post-Benatar, we 
cannot, without controversy, presume a certain view of what’s right in the case of pro¬ 
creation. To my mind, seeing as significant harm is at stake only if we do act, we 
ought to refrain from acting until we are sure not merely that it is reasonable to con¬ 
sider our actions permissible—anti-natalism, as with atheism or environmental ethics, 
turns received wisdom on its head!—but that they are alI-things-considered correct. In 
other words, we have to concern ourselves with ascertaining what is right, as opposed 
to what is merely reasonable to believe will be endorsed. I therefore believe that the 
sexual assault counterexample to Principle B withstands criticism that the adherent to 
endorsement would proffer. 

4.4. No Moral Theory Underwrites Endorsement 

In my view, what follows is the strongest way of objecting to the friend of endorse¬ 
ment's view. I argue that the friend of endorsement does not give good reasons for 
why either the consequentialist or the deontologist should care about his claims. This 
is because an appeal to endorsement doesn’t naturally fit into either of the two domi¬ 
nant moral theories. A nd thus, because we can't make sense of appeals to endorsement 
in light of our best moral theories, I conclude that we ought to reject this strategy, that 
is, we ought to favour Principle A over Principle B. 

M oral theorists are often concerned with giving an account of what's right in gen¬ 
eral. When it comes to assessing the morality of actions—that is, whether an action is 
permissible or not—there are two dominant theories moral philosophers adopt. On one 
theory, an action is permissible, roughly, if that action promotes the good. This per¬ 
spective, focusing on the outcomes or consequences of an action, is known as 
"consequentialism". On the other moral theory, an action is permissible roughly if that 
action accords with some moral principle or norm. This perspective, "deontology", de¬ 
nies that an action can be justified solely by its consequences. So, even if an action 
will in fact produce certain goods, this action, according to the deontologist, ought not 
to be performed if it violates certain moral principles or norms. Deontology thus de¬ 
fines the right independently of promoting the good. 

An anti-natalist could either be a consequentialist or a deontologist: he could say ei¬ 
ther that procreation does not in fact ever promote the good, or that even though good 
might result, it is all things considered wrong to procreate. To be clear, the anti-natal 
deontologist claims that the act of procreation is (nearly) always wrong, and that this 
judgement does not rest solely upon any putative good produced by the act of procre¬ 
ation. Thus, whilst genuine (undeluded, cognitive) endorsement of creation by those 
who are in fact created would be (no more than) nice, this would not undo the wrong 
of creation. Put in other words, setting aside for now claims about adaptive prefer¬ 
ences and other varieties of delusion, the fact that a person comes into existence and 
truly experiences her life as a benefit ought not to matter to the deontologist, as the pu¬ 
tative good of endorsement, which comes long after procreative action, is irrelevant to 
the question of wrongness. The deontologist, depending on her stance, cares about 
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whether procreation is a violation of dignity or of rights (etc.); the post-creative feel¬ 
ing of gladness does not naturally fit into her moral view. 

To the consequentialist, an action is right or wrong depending on whether it pro¬ 
motes intrinsic goods. The consequentialist need not, and invariably does not, care 
whether or not her actions are endorsed. What if it were argued, though, that the 
consequentialist ought to care—that genuine endorsement is good for its own sake, a 
value that we ought to promote because our actions would increase happiness were 
they to be endorsed? In reply, imagine two possible outcomes of some act*. On Out¬ 
come 1, act* successfully promotes the good, but this good is not endorsed by its in¬ 
tended beneficiaries. On outcome 2, the same act successfully promotes the same 
good, but this time the good is endorsed by its intended beneficiaries. Outcome 2 
seems better, as there is more good (as happiness). B ut the fact that she can only hope 
for Outcome 1 does not give the consequentialist less cause to perform actx: if she 
deems that Outcome 1 is a good worth promoting, and that action x has an excellent 
chance of promoting it, it is permissible for her to promote Outcome 1. Her aim is to 
promote some definitive good via act x; any additional "good" would be a bonus. Of 
course, Outcome 2 would be preferable, but if the consequentialist considers Outcome 
1 a satisfactory consequence worthy of promotion, this is all she needs. Moreover, 
though the lack of endorsement of her actions is regrettable, it is not a determining 
factor, on consequentialist grounds, for the permissibility of her actions. 

5) Conclusion 

I have tried to present Principle B as the most plausible representation of the friend of 
endorsement's moral intuitions. I have argued that even if Principle B is tenable, it 
cannot be used to justify procreation. But I have argued further that Principle B in fact 
lacks justification. It appears as though an endorsement-independent standard is re¬ 
quired in order to justify procreation; contrary to the friend of endorsement's claims, 
endorsement alone will not suffice. This is a significant revelation, as many people are 
inclined to believe that "endorsement" is sufficient to render procreation permissible. 

Beyond the endorsement objection, Shiffrin’s anti-natalism can be tested against at 
least three other objections. Procreation might be alI-thi ngs-considered permissible be¬ 
cause it is permissible: (1) for one to knowingly harm an unconsenting patient non- 
trivially if one has good reasons for assuming her hypothetical consent, and procre¬ 
ators can indeed reasonably rely on some notion of hypothetical consent; (2) for par¬ 
ents to harm a child by having created her if they subsequently offer her adequate 
compensation', and (3) for parents to impose the harms of life upon their offspring if 
some intended benefit (or prevention of harm) to third parties is subsequently real¬ 
ised. 16 Of these objections, I think the last one is the most promising. But i am of the 
view that Shiffrin's "anti-natalism" is sturdy enough to withstand even this Mill-in- 
spired objection. Shiffrin's route to anti-natalism, as with Benatar’s, thus constitutes a 
considerable moral position. 


16 I examine these objections in Assessing Anti-Natalism: A Philosophical Examination of the Morality of 
Procreation (unpublished M A, University of j ohannesburg), from which the present article is taken. I 
argue there that none of these objections is successful. 
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